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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


MARGARET MEAD ON GENDER 


The Honors Woman! Confusio Hominis or 
Illuminatio Dei? Old clichés won't help. 

We know that with Margaret Mead’s article a 
Pandora’s box of cultural controversy is pried 
open and a new “Querelle des Femmes” could 
explode. Perhaps—in the Honors context—with 
salutary results. 

It is high time for further exploration. There 
are many forms of erosion of talents and we are 
convinced that the loss among women is one of 
the greatest. Yet this remains inadequately aired 
or explored. There is a strange reluctance to 
pursue it, to challenge traditional premises and 
current clichés, or to face many subtler implica- 
tions. It is also a special problem for Honors 
counseling. 

Margaret Mead, we think rightly, widens the 
issue, outflanks and modernizes it to that of 
gender in Honors. Of course, the sexes do get 
into each other's toils, but with the prevailing 
early marriages perhaps more so at the level of 
talent. Some of the handicaps of bright girls 
negatively affect bright boys. Some corrigible 
yet unacknowledged distortions creep into our 
curricula through male domination of the aca- 
demic and professional scene. We fail to isolate 
and explore differences between the sexes in the 
intangibles of preferred idioms, modes of thought 
and expression, symbolisms and styles, differ- 
ences in mind-body resonance, the impact of the 
time factor as it molds designs for life and 
vocation. 

We invite your responses to the article and 
any analysis of your Honors experience that may 
shed some light on this theme. We shall devote 
to it some future issue of this newsletter. 





Gender in 


the Honors Program 


Margaret Mead 


An orderly understanding of the rele- 
vant differences between men and wom- 
en who undertake higher education has 
been delayed by continued lip service 
to the original premises on which ad- 
mission of women to universities was 
built. In order to admit a hitherto ex- 
cluded group of another sex or another 
race or class or age group to privileges, 
there is always a tendency to insist on 
similarities which were previously denied 
between the former exclusive group and 
the new group who are to be admitted. 
So the statement that girls have just as 
good brains as boys turns into a blanket 
insistence that “just as good” is the same 
as “exactly like.” The circumstance that 
the girl who enters higher education 
carries the mark of thousands of years 
of expectation that girls will think, act 
and feel differently from boys, is denied. 
In the same way, when education is ex- 
tended to a group who because of race or 
class were illiterate, the insistence that 
they have just as good brains as their 
more privileged class mates, obscures 
the handicaps which they may be work- 
ing under, coming from homes in which 
neither parent is literate. Although an 
emphasis on equality rather than on 
comparability seems to be a necessary 
part of the extension of the democratic 
ethic, it carries with it a refusal to look 
at significant differences, whether innate 
or acquired. 

We have done this with women’s edu- 
cation. If women were to have higher 


education, it must be just like men’s. 
And when, in reaction, educators like 
Lynn White’ rebel against the assump- 
tion that girls’ educational capabilities 
and needs are identical with boys’, sure 
enough, in comes the earlier prejudice 
which the insistence on equality was de- 
signed to wipe out: women should be 
taught the small decorative arts, he sug- 
gests. Meanwhile, by insisting that girls 
are really just like boys, even though 
they come from homes in which nothing 
of the sort is believed and though they 
have gone through high schools in which 
girls who do well in mathematics are 
counseled to study typing, we have end- 
ed up by insisting that boys’ minds are 
just like girls’. The serious consequences 
of this decision are reflected in such sug- 
gestions as the recent one that boys 
should be kept out of school until they 
are eight in order to compensate for 
their slower development, so that by the 
time they reach high school they will 
be about right to be companions for girls. 
It seems well worth recognizing that any 
refusal to look at differences between 
two groups in the end works a hardship 
on both groups involved. If we can’t 
find any distinctive qualities in women’s 
minds, we'll be less and less able to find 
distinctive qualities in men’s minds, 

In considering college education in re- 
lation to gender, it is also worthwhile 
to realize that our academic tradition was 
initially designed by and for the celibate 
—the monk, occasionally the nun—a kind 
of sexless life, in which activities of the 
intellect were joined with a disavowal 
of the flesh, a denial of the body. The 
academic world is fundamentally hostile, 
by tradition, both to those aspects of 
femininity which involve child bearing 
and to those aspects of masculinity which 
involve the use of large muscles and the 


1Associate Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History and member of the ICSS Executive 
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2Lynn T. White, Educating Our Daughters (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950). 
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whole body—whether on the football 
field, or in skiing, climbing, or flying. 
Intellectual activity is still defined as 
using one’s mind, as if the mind were 
housed in a body which must simply 
meet elementary public health require- 
ments to provide the mind good lodging. 
It is therefore not surprising that the in- 
crease in student marriages, which brings 
babies and more babies into the hallowed 
ivied halls, has resulted in a decrease in 
dedication to intellectual careers. 


MALE AND FEMALE CAREER LINES 


If girls as well as boys are to partici- 
pate productively in Honors programs, 
there are certain rather simple things 
that must be borne in mind. The girl’s 
career line, as she looks ahead, is funda- 
mentally different from the boy’s. She 
sees the next step, or at least the next to 
the next step after college, as marriage 
and maternity, a long standing aside 
from the world in which individuals con- 
tribute ideas to a growing human tradi- 
tion into a world in which they produce 
new human beings who will use those 
traditions later. This expectation of a 
pause, a hiatus, a necessary and desired 
interruption, gives to all her work a dif- 
ferent quality from that of a man. If she 
is caught by the idea of writing, or his- 
torical research, or laboratory experi- 
mentation, her commitment is always 
tempered by the knowledge that during 
the years when her children are young 
she will not be able to give her full atten- 
tion to these intellectual interests. The 
boy can see himself moving ahead from 
book to book or discovery to discovery on 
a steadily rising gradient, where he does 
not need to think about the end—the 
Nobel prize, the Academy Award—as 
long as he thinks about the shape of the 


career line, up, step by step, in an or- 
derly progression without either plateaus 
or detours. If the girl is to include the 
future as a way of realizing her intellec- 
tual hopes, then this has to be the far 
future—after she has married, borne 
children and reared them—in which she 
can foresee the possibility of a new per- 
iod, very far ahead. So the two kinds of 
time table do not match. 


In an earlier period when student 
marriage was much rarer, the girl who 
wanted to write or do research might be 
willing to put off marriage for four or 
five years, while she at least experiment- 
ed with her new-found interests. Then 
the boy’s aspiration to study medicine 
in Germany, and the girl’s to have a year 
at the Beaux Arts in Paris did to some 
extent reinforce each other. But today, 
with the emphasis on early marriage, 
the girl who has intellectual ambitions 
will be on the side of early marriage, in 
her desire to get the absolutely essential 
period of mating and child bearing over 
before she is too old or has fallen too 
far behind. Her time scale becomes both 
longer and imbued with a greater sense 
of urgency than that of the boy. This 
is communicated to the boys, and they 
in turn begin to substitute marriage and 
parenthood for the next step in a career, 
for the fellowship abroad or the first 
novel that will never be published but 
must be written. 


On most college campuses I have vis- 
ited, the faculty confine themselves to 
lamenting that their best girl students 
think more about marriage than about 
their work, It would be more useful to 
recognize that girls, at present, must 
think differently from boys and that the 
girl who does not is heavily penalized— 
as she was not thirty years ago. For then 
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more help could be given to girls to 
consider how intellectual life can be com- 
bined with parenthood—how the spark 
can be kept alive, the lamp tended, if 
sparingly, until later years—and girls 
could make more of their first precious 
years of freedom to think and experi- 
ment. 


MONASTIC INTELLECTUALISM 


A second complication comes from 
the demand made on both sexes to sac- 
rifice the demands and delights of the 
use of the body for the true intellectual 
life. This is expressed in many subtle 
and inexplicit ways. The girls must stop 
thinking about courtship all the time, 
must pay less attention to their appear- 
ance, must move out of the traditional 
concerns of women—husbands, children, 
the home, their own attractiveness, the 
personal, immediate and concrete—and 
take an interest in intellectual concerns, 
whose style was set first by monks and 
now by intellectual men. The intellectual 
girl must take an interest in the abstract, 
read widely, prefer epic to lyric poetry, 
read science fiction, even play chess. 

If the boy with a good mind is to be 
accepted as an intellectual, he must 
make an equal set of sacrifices of the 
traditional physical interests of men; he 
must subordinate athletics, mountain 
climbing and skiing to the library and 
the laboratory. He must adopt the or- 
derly work habits appropriate to a mon- 
astery that relied on a strict monastic 
rule to keep the flesh in order. True, 
colleges do still have playing fields, but 
the dichotomy is made. It has been 
found that one of the sure indicators that 
a boy with a good brain will not carry 
through a successful scientific career in 
college is participation in high school 
spectator sports.* Fishing or fencing, 
for example, are less distasteful to the 
traditional academic ethos. In a recent 


piece of research in which the method 
of content analysis was used, fishing was 
discriminated from mention of fighting, 
struggle, hunting and so on, as non- 
aggressive. 


COURSE SELECTION AND GENDER 


There are other gender differences that 
appear sharply in high school and have 
profound repercussions in later intellec- 
tual choices. At the high school age, in- 
tellectual boys are strongly attracted to 
mathematics and physics, subjects that 
are impersonal, and that take them away 
from their own maturational problems. 
Girls at this same age are preoccupied 
with more human subjects among the 
sciences, with biology and medicine, sub- 
jects concerned with life and with heal- 
ing. In the way in which our curricu- 
lum is organized today, these preferences 
are reflected in two ways: boys and 
girls are expected to do much better in 
those subjects in which they are more 
“interested”; so physics classes become 
more narrowly male, and girls and boys 
who are interested in using their bodies 
are discouraged from attempting the sci- 
ences. This in turn makes the teaching, 
the thought processes, the ethos of the 
physical sciences more narrowly modeled 
on the male who is neither interested in 
his own body nor in human relations. 
The teaching of the sciences loses its 
redundancy — which can only be pre- 
served when a subject is taught both to 
those with a special bent and those with- 
out it, 

All this is reflected in college, as the 
students arrive there after part of the 
sorting process has already gone on. The 
girl with a mathematical mind has al- 
ready been advised not to take another 
mathematics class in high school—but to 
study literature or languages or some 
“practical skill.” The boy who took de- 
light in the use of his body in sports has 


3Paul F. Brandwein, The Gifted Student as Future Scientist (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1955). 





been subtly warned that these academic 
heights are not for him; he had better be 
a football coach or go into business. 
Some of the gifted boys who are driven 
away from academically defined intel- 
lectual pursuits not only end up under- 
sea fish spearing, where they combine 
the use of their brains and their bodies, 
or in some risky, entrancing form of 
business enterprise, but may also be 
made extremely anti-intellectual in the 
process—thus contributing as substantial 
citizens to the anti-intellectualism which 
the academic world so deeply deplores. 


MALE-ORIENTED 
INTELLECTUAL APPARATUS 

It is also worth recognizing that al- 
most the whole of the intellectual ap- 
paratus with which college students are 
expected to operate was devised by men 
—in spite of the occasional admission of 
a lady poet or a female psychologist or 
anthropologist into the reading list. 
To the extent that thought processes 
depend upon bodily metaphor, the im- 
agery and figures of speech that are most 
meaningful for males are opaque and 
difficult, like a strange tongue, to the 
girls. For a girl to learn to use any for- 
mal symbolic language which has been 
devised by men, is at least as difficult as 
for a Japanese to take a classics degree 
in a western university. This becomes 
more important as a particular disciplin- 
ary language becomes more specialized 
and less redundant. As it is stripped of 
references to the concrete, real world 
and is embodied in words whose roots 
come from unknown languages—Greek 
and increasingly Latin—the number of 
other-level cues on which the immigrant 
from a strange country, a woman or an 
Asian student can rely, becomes fewer. 
In many ways it is easier for an Iranian 
or Japanese to read Yeats than to read a 
modern engineering or sociological text 
book. This is true in spite of the fact 
that these artificial, non-redundant lan- 


guages, like the languages of mathema- 
tics, have always, because of their high 
level of abstraction, a high cross-cultural 
viability. 

So girls find the world of learning, a 
world almost entirely shaped by men, a 
difficult one to enter. If they are to suc- 
ceed they not only must learn to under- 
stand the traditional male style, but must 
also invent their own version of this style 
without the benefit of a tradition for 
doing so. This, as Blake demonstrated, 
is a prodigious undertaking. New ideas 
cast in the new style will be twice sus- 
pect, once because they are new and 
once because the style is unfamiliar. 

These are things that girls need to 
learn in college. And those who teach 
girls need to come to terms with the 
problem, instead of contenting them- 
selves with statements that girls are bet- 
ter students than boys, they parrot more, 
they are less original. True enough, the 
easiest way to learn a strange language 
is to repeat it by rote, and it is only in 
a familiar language that one can be 
recognizably original. This is the reason 
that it is so important for gifted girls to 
have at least a few gifted women to 
teach them, from whom, as apprentices, 
they will learn how to make the neces- 
sary modifications in the prevailingly 
male-created world of knowledge. 


GENDER AND HONORS PROGRAMS 


These considerations would seem to 
have implications for the way in which 
Honors programs are organized and di- 
rected. Co-educational programs are fine 
to the extent that boys and girls are per- 
mitted to emphasize differences in ap- 
proach, in time perspective, in interest, 
and in imagery and style of thought. 
But where co-educational programs fail 
to do this, there is every danger of crip- 
pling both the boys and the girls. Honors 
programs would also benefit by including 
within them some of the boys who have 





found delight in pitting the strength 
and skill of their bodies against the 
physical world, who could bring a differ- 
ent dimension into the resonating inter- 
changes of the seminar. By including 
within a program men and women stu- 
dents and members of the different facul- 
ties, a system of conversation—hopefully 
superior to a dialogue—has a better 


chance of being established. If possible, 
the students should also have a chance 
for real discussions with those who have 
gone out from highly promising careers 
in college to be temporary absentees 
from the intellectual life, as housewives 
or business men, but who have preserved 
within themselves a spark which will 
someday burst into flame. 


Interdisciplinary Colleges at Wesleyan 





In order to preserve the characteristic virtues of the small college while 
growing in size, Wesleyan University has adopted a new plan of organization. 
It provides for a federation of colleges, each with its own faculty, student body, 
and measure of social unity.’ 

The colleges range in size from a hundred to two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents with faculties of ten to twenty — one faculty member for every ten or 
twelve students, Each faculty represents several areas of knowledge, thus form- 
ing a greater breadth than departments but a more functional unity and variety 
than divisions. Each is fully responsible for the education of its students although 
it sends them to other colleges for parts of their training. 

A student enters the college of his choice at the end of the freshman year 
and selects a concentration program best suited to his major interests and apti- 
tudes, His teachers in his area of concentration constitute his Tutorial Com- 
mittee and are directly responsible for guidance as well as teaching. No exam- 
inations are given before the end the junior year. At that time, and at the end 
of the senior year, the student takes comprehensive examinations on the basis 


of which he qualifies for the degree. 


The College of 





Quantitative Studies 





R. A. ROSENBAUM? 


The College of Quantitative Studies 
is one of several experimental programs 
at Wesleyan University designed to min- 
imize academic bookkeeping, to empha- 
size independent work at an early stage 


of the student’s career, and to encourage 
greater responsibility in the student for 
his own education. Although centered 
in the mathematics department, the Col- 
lege also draws on many other depart- 
ments, so that Directors of Studies now 
come from astronomy, economics, and 
political science, as well as from mathe- 
matics. These Directors have the respon- 
sibility of supervising the students’ 
choice of programs, of assessing satis- 
factory progress (in lieu of grades), of 


1The rationale of the reorganization was presented in a 1958 committee report which set forth the proposal 
for the plan. This important educational document is too lengthy to reproduce here but is worth study by all 
interested in exploring new approaches to the traditional tasks of higher education. See “The College Plan: A 
Report, of the Subcommittee of the Educational Policy Committee of the Faculty.” (Wesleyan University, Decem- 


ber 1958.) Mimeographed. 
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arranging for qualifying and compre- 
hensive examinations set by outside ex- 
aminers, and of recommending candi- 
dates for the B.A. 

Students enter the program at the be- 
ginning of the sophomore year. From 
the start about one quarter of their work 
is devoted to problems and projects of 
a non-textbook sort. Some of the prob- 
lems have an academic flavor, originat- 
ing in such departments as physics, biol- 
ogy and psychology; others come from 
business, industry and government. It 
should be emphasized that some of the 
problems come from within mathematics 
itself. Wesleyan hopes to produce more 
future mathematicians, as well as grad- 
uates who can use mathematics effective- 
ly in others fields, than it has produced 
in the past. 

The College provides an opportunity 
for students to use their summers in 
profitable educational experiences. Last 
summer, for example, twenty undergrad- 
uates spent nine weeks on the campus, 
engaged in various projects. Twelve of 
them spent half the day in learning the 
theory of computers and the program- 
ming of Wesleyan’s LGP-30. For the 
other half of each day, these students 
divided themselves into three groups of 
four: 

1. The first group applied its 
knowledge of the computer to assist- 
ing on a big research problem in as- 
trometry, under the direction of a 
faculty member from astronomy. 

2. The second group worked for the 
Connecticut Economic Development 
Council, with supervision of a faculty 
member from the economics depart- 
ment, projecting various tax revenues 
a decade or more into the future. 
Their work is considered sufficiently 
valuable to the economic planning of 
the state that their report is being 
published. 


3. The third group, with the help 
of a member of the mathematics de- 
partment, solved a difficult problem in 
rigid body dynamics for a local engi- 
neering firm which manufactures com- 
ponents for space probes. Their work 
proved so effective that the firm has 
engaged CQS to work on other prob- 
lems on a consulting basis. 

Other students followed more tradi- 
tional academic paths. Several studied 
topology, with subsidy from NSF's pro- 
gram for Undergraduate Research Train- 
ing. Some pushed ahead on their own 
to master the content of standard under- 
graduate courses. It may be that several 
will earn the M.A. within four years 
from the beginning of their undergradu- 
ate careers. 

The Directors of the College of Quan- 
titative Studies are eager to see that the 
students gain a substantial appreciation 
of problems and points of view not easily 
categorized in quantitative terms. For 
this purpose, the College has taken the 
lead in setting up a University Sympo- 
sium, described in the announcement of 
courses as follows: 

Humanities 51-52. University Sympo- 
sium: Major Issues Confronting Modern 
Men. Reading and discussion will focus 
on a central theme or themes, e.g., the 
problems of freedom and order, the use 
and abuse of power, personal commit- 
ment and alienation, the historicity of 
nature. It is hoped that students, by 
critically and _ reflectively confronting 
major issues common to several fields, 
may further clarify their personal philoso- 
phies. Special emphasis will be given to 
the relation of science to other aspects of 
our culture. 

This course, modeled on the Reed 
College Senior Symposium,* has three 
sections, each with two faculty mem- 
bers and a dozen students. About half 
the students come from CQS, the rest 
being majors in many different fields. 


8See R. F. Arragon, “The Symposium at Reed: A Current View,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (March 1961) 
5. During this past year Professor Arragon has been a fellow in the Center for Advanced Studies at Wesleyan. 
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The College 





of Social Studies 





G. M. MEIER* 


The College of Social Studies is a new 
concept of undergraduate study in eco- 
nomics, government, history and philo- 
sophy. Departing in wholesale. fashion 
from the conventions of courses, lectures, 
grades and general requirements, it offers 
the student as much independence as 
possible, subject to the guidance and 
intellectual suasion of his “tutorial com- 
mittee” (an interdisciplinary faculty 
group of three). 

The program was created in the be- 
lief that a broader orientation than the 
traditional departmental major was de- 
sirable, and that the unique advantages 
of the small liberal arts college could 
best be achieved in an environment that 
places more reliance on the maturity of 
the student and is more concerned with 
the over-all needs and interests of the 
student than does the fragmented and 
arbitrary traditional course system. 

In its second year of operation, the 
College now has a representative sample 
of forty sophomores and juniors. Stu- 
dents enter the College on a volunteer 
basis at the beginning of their sopho- 
more year and represent all levels of 
academic quality within the University. 
Approximately sixty percent of the stu- 
dent’s time is devoted to his “concen- 
tration program” within the College; the 
remainder of his time is spent on his 
own designation of “general education” 
outside the College. Each  student’s 
“concentration program” consists of a 
“core program,” developed through 
small group tutorials (five or six stu- 
dents) and independent reading, and a 


“supplementary program,” pursued in 
a colloquium. The core program is flex- 
ible and varied, according to the indi- 
vidual student’s choice of examination 
fields for which he is prepared in the 
small group tutorials. By his selection of 
examination fields and his choice of ex- 
amination questions, the student may 
give particular emphasis to either eco- 
nomics, government, or history. He 
must, however, demonstrate substantial 
knowledge of the other social sciences 
and philosophy. To this end, each stu- 
dent has a weekly tutorial in the core 
program, covering one term each of eco- 
nomics, government and history during 
the sophomore and junior years. During 
the junior and senior years, the student 
has tutorials in three additional fields 
of his choice, each tutorial lasting two 
terms and meeting every two or three 
weeks. The focus of the tutorial is on 
written essays of a rigorous and prob- 
lem-solving character. 

While the tutorial work is systematic 
within each discipline, the colloquium is 
interdisciplinary in character and _ is 
based on common readings which are 
discussed by the entire class in a weekly 
meeting. The colloquium supplements 
the tutorials not only through its pro- 
vision of an interdisciplinary framework, 
but also in its wide-ranging and “roman- 
tic” approach to broad social issues. 

In the senior year, each student writes 
a thesis or undertakes a special project. 

A preliminary examination is given at 
the end of the junior year and a com- 
prehensive examination at the end of 
the senior year. These examinations cov- 
er the concentration program and gen- 
eral education. Provision is made for 
external examiners who also conduct for 
each student an oral examination to clar- 
ify his written examination. Students are 


4Professor of Economics and Director, College of Sacial Studies, Wesleyan University. 





classified at the end of their senior year 
as High Honors—Honors—Creditable—or 
Fail. 

The program has already revealed 
some fundamental benefits. The small 
group tutorial activates the average stu- 
dent more readily and brings him closer 
to his full potential than does the tra- 
ditional mode of teaching. The student'’s 
belief that “he doesn’t know a subject 
unless he has had a course in it” has 
been replaced by attention to integrated 
fields of study developed in an organic 
fashion. A sense of appropriate timing— 
in both the concentration program and 
general education—has been achieved 
through the tutorial committee’s concern 
with the individual requirements and in- 
terests of each of its students. In separ- 
ating the teaching and examining func- 
tions, the program has allowed the stu- 
dent to consider the faculty member as 
a friend and senior colleague—a resource 
to be drawn upon and not a dispenser 
of grades. By promoting a variety of 
individual core programs and allowing 
the student to specify his own areas of 
general education, the program has also 
widened the scope for intra-group edu- 
cation among the undergraduates them- 
selves, And finally, having been given 
more responsibility for their own educa- 
tion, the students have developed more 


responsibility. 


The College 





of Letters 





R. C. DUNHAM® 


Like the College Plan program in the 
social sciences and that in quantitative 
studies, the College of Letters has de- 
veloped out of the conviction that the 
carefully selected students who are ad- 


mitted to Wesleyan University can be 
given much more freedom and indepen- 
dence in their pursuit of an education 
than the traditional piling up of courses 
and credits allows. The particular pro- 
gram of the College of Letters, now in 
its second year of operation, rests on 
three main assumptions: 


1. That fuller account must be taken 
of the student’s interests and needs, 
his integrity as a learner, and his 
responsible desire for self-educa- 
tion; 

. That the changing boundaries of 
traditional disciplines require a 
new and broader conception of 
literary studies; 

. That knowledge and action must 
remain conjunctive in the learning 
process. 


Central to the program in the sopho- 
more and junior years is a seminar de- 
voted to major periods of literature, e.g. 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
Eighteenth Century, etc. One of the 
principal aims is the acquisition of a 
set of critical methods, the philosophical 
bases and historical origins of which are 
known to the student. Here, although 
there are occasional lectures by the tu- 
tors, the method is primarily discussion 
—discussion of literary works and dis- 
cussion and criticism of student papers. 
Supplementary to this core seminar, in 
which all students in the College of 
Letters are actively involved, are indi- 
vidual tutorials in which a student pur- 
sues his own special interests in litera- 
ture, history, or philosophy. (The regu- 
lar tutors in the program are from the 
following departments: Classics, English, 
French and German. ) 

Outside the area of literature each 
student engages in reading and study 
in one or two fields which represent some 
special side-interest. In the senior year 
the student presents himself for examin- 


5Professor of German and Humanities and Director, College of Letters, Wesleyan University. 





ation in the outside field or fields to 
which he has devoted roughly two-fifths 
of his time. 

As in the other two College Plan ex- 
periments no examinations are given be- 
fore the end of the junior year and no 
grades are assigned for work completed. 
At the end of the junior year, however, 
a rigorous comprehensive examination, 
both written and oral, will be given over 
the core and supplementary programs. 
This examination is to be prepared, ad- 
ministered, and evaluated by outside ex- 
aminers, 

One hoped-for gain from this system 
(in which the tutors are not charged 
with responsibility for examining and 
grading student performance) is a more 
natural, unstrained relation between 
teachers and learners than is usually 
possible at the undergraduate level. 

The College of Letters, concerned as 
it is with Western literature rather than 
merely the literature of England and 
America, places heavy stress on foreign 
language training. All students admitted 
to the program already have the equiv- 
alent of at least one year of college 
French or German. (Many have consid- 
erably more than this minimum.) Dur- 
ing a period of six weeks in the first 
semester of the sophomore year each 
student spends four hours a day, five 
days a week, in an intensive course in 
either French or German. Here some- 
thing approaching total immersion in the 
language is attempted. Special motiva- 
tion for this speeded-up training is pro- 
vided by the prospect of a semester at 
a European university, an option open to 
all students in the second half of the 
sophomore year. In Paris or Munich the 
students attend lectures at a university 
and continue on their own with the read- 
ings for the College of Letters’ core 
curriculum. At the conclusion of the 
European stay, each student presents a 
long critical paper based on his read- 


ings. (Of the present sophomore class of 
twenty-four all but one are in Europe. ) 

There are of course many cultural 
gains from the study in Europe. The 
central importance for this program, 
however, is the mastery of the foreign 
language. With this equipment the stu- 
dent is enabled to deal with at least two 
national literatures in the original and 
in some depth. 

In the senior year the student will be 
freed for even more independent study. 
His only formal group work will be in 
a seminar in literary criticism. Concur- 
rently he will engage in reading and re- 
search that will lead to a senior thesis. 
Also in the senior year each student will 
be given the opportunity to use actively 
the knowledge and skills he has acquired. 
Some students will occasionally take over 
a section of the freshman Humanities 
course and lead the discussion, Some 
will present publicly in lecture form some 
of the results of their literary studies. 
Still others who have particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the foreign 
language will assist in the intensive lan- 
guage instruction with the sophomore 


group. 


The Honors College 





The Honors College is composed of 
seniors (and occasionally juniors) of 
superior academic standing, who are en- 
gaged in individual programs under the 
direction of faculty tutors. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of their programs 
they are recommended to receive their 
degrees with distinction. All the Honors 
work is under the general supervision of 
the Director of the Honors College, act- 
ing for the Committee on Distinction, 
and under the immediate direction of a 
faculty tutor. The tutor cooperates with 
other members of the Faculty and with 
the Director of the Honors College to 





insure the satisfactory planning of the 
student’s work. Each candidate for dis- 
tinction submits to his tutor each month 
a written report of his progress. 

A member of the Honors College reg- 
ularly pursues a Distinction Tutorial 
Course and prepares a thesis or series 
of reports. The Distinction Course may 
include part or all of a regularly sched- 
uled course, but is usually some sort of 
independent study in the laboratory or 
library. 

With the approval of the tutor and 
Committee on Distinction, the thesis may 
take the form of creative work in litera- 
ture, music, or the fine arts. The candi- 
date is expected to maintain high stand- 
ing in general scholarship during the 
period of his candidacy. 

The Honors College is housed in a re- 
modeled residence and serves as the so- 
cial and intellectual center of the life of 
the College. There special lectures, mu- 
sic programs and other events are held. 
The director is Sigmund Neumann, Pro- 
fessor in the Social Sciences. 


CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDIES IN 
THE LIBERAL ARTS, PROFESSIONS 
AND SCIENCES 


As a part of the Honors College the 
University has established a program of 
visiting professorships to bring to the 
campus not only professional scholars, 
but also industrialists, jurists, journalists, 
political leaders and other men of affairs. 
These distinguished men and women 
come for varying lengths of time, rang- 
ing from a few days to a-full year, as 
Fellows of the Wesleyan Center for 
Advanced Studies in the Liberal Arts, 
Professions and Sciences. In order that 
the particular talents of each participant 
may be utilized most effectively, the pro- 
gram is kept highly flexible. A substan- 
tial portion of each Fellow’s time is de- 
voted to his own study, writing or other 
creative activity. He is also encouraged 
to take part in the undergraduate educa- 
tional program by offering a series of 
lectures, conducting a seminar,® acting 
as a tutor for a distinction project, or 
some similar activity. 


Two Freshman Engineering Honors Programs 





PURDUE 
A. R. SPAULDING! 


An Honors Program at Purdue was 
initiated for a group of thirty-four enter- 
ing freshman engineering students in 
September 1958. It was expanded to 
one hundred one students in September 
1959 and to one hundred ninety-seven 
students in September 1960. An increas- 
ing number of students entering Purdue 
who had matriculated in advanced stand- 
ing programs in high school prompted 


the initiation of the Program. Its ob- 
jectives are: 


1. To identify the student who has 
taken accelerated courses in high school 
and to provide him with a program of 
study which will take maximum advan- 
tage of his high school background. 


2. To encourage the entering student 
who appears to have superior ability to 
engage in independent study programs 
during the summer months either prior 
to or during his college career. 


6R. F. Arragon of Reed College this year taught two colloquia at Wesleyan under this arrangement. (See 


above, footnote 3.) 


1Head, Department of Freshman Engineering, Purdue University. 


W 





8. To provide an increasing number of 
better students with an opportunity to 
became more familiar with members of 
the faculty and of the administration. 

4. To give these students the maximum 
guidance commensurate with their own 
demands for such guidance. 

5. To generate a class of students on 
the Purdue campus which can act as a 
nucleus from which a more encompass- 
ing intellectual environment can develop. 

6. To provide an environment in 
which the superior student may gain a 
deeper appreciation of his own capabili- 
ties and utilize them to the fullest. 


METHOD OF SELECTION 

Initial contact with superior high 
school students is made whenever they 
visit the campus or make inquiry by 
letter. During high school visitations the 
Admissions Office staff informs high 
school counselors and students about the 
Honors Program and distributes a bro- 
chure describing the Program. 

The selection is made by the Freshman 
Engineering Department staff and ac- 
ceptance of the Program is voluntary. All 
factors available to the Department are 
considered in the initial selection includ- 
ing any test scores, the rank in high 
school graduating class, the type of high 
school attended, and personal informa- 
tion which may be available. 

The students fall into two categories: 
1) those who have had advanced stand- 
ing courses in high school and who, be- 
cause of high test scores, can be assigned 
immediately to the Honors Program, 
and 2) those who have had no advanced 
standing work in high school but who 
have had high test scores. This latter 
group are encouraged to study analytic 
geometry in the summer months and to 
take a credit examination in it prior to 
opening of school in the fall. Some two 
hundred students were supplied with 
sufficient information last summer to per- 
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mit them to study analytic geometry in- 
dependently; one hundred ten of the 
students appeared for the examination in 
September; sixty-seven of them did well 
enough to start calculus and became 
candidates for the Honors Program. 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Although the Program is sufficiently 
flexible to take care of differences in 
background, the majority of the students 
who accept the Honors Program are as- 
signed to the following schedule: differ- 
ential calculus, mechanics, chemistry, 
graphics, an orientation course, and 
military training. A few students are 
capable of starting mathematics and 
physics at the sophomore level. An ap- 
preciable number of the Honors students 
are permitted to gain a full year of credit 
in chemistry in one semester. A carefully 
selected group of twenty-five to thirty 
of the Honors students are excused from 
graphics and assigned to a digital com- 
puter course offered to freshmen only. 
The Honors group is assigned to a special 
orientation section for the purposes of 
group guidance and to introduce them to 
certain key people on the campus. 

Students who do well in the first 
semester are classified as sophomores in 
the engineering school of their choice 
for the spring semester and are registered 
by that school. Students who do poorly 
in the first semester are retained by the 
Freshman Engineering Department for 
at least one more semester and are given 
additional guidance. 

The accelerated students are coun- 
seled by a special staff member who 
has the responsibility of working with 
them throughout their undergraduate 
academic program. In most cases he is 
given sufficient authority to act for the 
head of the school in making exceptions 
to the student’s program. Although there 
is no uniformity among the engineering 
schools, the general attitude of the heads 





of the schools and advisers to the Hon- 
ors students is to permit the student to 
achieve his limits in intellectual endeav- 
ors, confining him only to the general 
framework of the curriculum. 

During the first semester, the Fresh- 
man Engineering Department encour- 
ages the Honors students 1) to consider 
graduate school and become familiar 
with the entrance requirements of the 
graduate school; 2) to plan a full four- 
year program in depth and breadth and 
to request exceptions to the regular pro- 
gram only if these requests are founded 
on a well conceived plan; 3) to plan a 
challenging non-technical program; 4) to 
utilize the summer months for self-im- 
provement; 5) to obtain credit in certain 
courses by examination; 6) to foster an 
improved intellectual atmosphere on the 
Purdue campus. . 


RESULTS 


Some impressions as to the ultimate 


effect of the Honors Program on the 
students and the University environment 
are worthy of note: 

1. High schools with excellent stand- 
ards are very enthusiastic about the Pro- 
gram. Apparently, their former students 
have praised it to them. 

2. Upon completion of the seminar 
sessions each Honors student is asked to 
submit a personal evaluation of the Pro- 
gram. Comments have been as follows: 

a. Unanimously, the students favor 
the individual attention granted them. 
b. Most students agree that the first 
semester is a challenge and that they 
are forced to develop good study 

habits early. Many agree that they did 

not experience this challenge in high 

school. 
c. A few students indicate that the 

Honors Program is not stimulating. 


d. A few students state that the Pro- 
gram is too difficult, indicating poor 
selectivity in some cases. 

e. About half the students agree that 
the Program is too technical for the 
first two semesters and lacks sufficient 
flexibility. Efforts are being made to 
improve the flexibility of the Program. 
Although the progress of the students 

who entered in 1958 was not as satisfac- 
tory as was expected, the Freshman 
Engineering Department is pleased with 
the record maintained by the three hun- 
dred students who entered in 1959 and 
1960. Approximately fifty percent of this 
group have maintained “B” averages or 
better. There is evidence that these 
students are becoming a real force on 
the campus in both intellectual and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Eventually, an Honors College for the 
entire University could be developed. 
Such a college would enhance the posi- 
tion of the University and could play a 
part in attracting excellent high school 
students. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
J. M. ALLEN AND F. KREITH* 


In the fall of 1960 the College of En- 
gineering at the University of Colorado 
inaugurated a special program for super- 
ior students. Its primary objectives are 
to provide a high-level, scientifically 
oriented engineering education for stu- 
dents of superior abilities, to stimulate 
each student to achieve his highest level 
of performance, and to provide qualified 
students with a firm foundation for 
graduate study in science and engineer- 
ing. The emphasis of the program is on 
giving greater depth and intensity to 
material covered in regular courses, not 
on acceleration. 


1Professor Allen of the Department of Engineering English is secretary of the Superior Student Committee; 
Professor Kreith of the Department of Mechanical Engineering is chairman of the Superior Student Committee in 


the College of Engineering, University of Colorado. 
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The University of Colorado is a state- 
supported institution obligated to admit 
all in-state high school graduates in the 
upper two-thirds of their class, and 
its College of Engineering has for many 
years provided a satisfactory undergrad- 
uate education for a student body the 
majority of which enters industry upon 
graduation. Until recently there has been 
little emphasis on graduate work and re- 
search, a situation typical of many 
similar engineering colleges. The Super- 
ior Student Program was established at 
the time when the College was beginning 
to expand research and graduate work, 
and one of the secondary objectives of 
the Program was to encourage this trend 
among the faculty and the student body. 
Since similar situations prevail at many 
other colleges of engineering, the exper- 
ience gained at the University of Colo- 
rado should prove of interest to them. 


In a state university, which has to ac- 
cept students of a wide range of capabili- 
ties, the first year is partly devoted to 
a weeding-out process. Unfortunately, 
statistics for the past few years indicate 
that the attrition rate among potentially 
superior engineering students is of the 
order of thirty percent, almost as high as 
the average attrition rate for the entire 
student body. No accurate data are 
available on the reasons why these sup- 
posedly qualified students discontinue 
their engineering education. It is as- 
sumed, however, that the ordinary fresh- 
man courses, often elementary and 
repetitive in nature, constitute an im- 
portant factor. These courses waste stu- 
dents’ time, fall short of their expecta- 
tions of what a university education 
should be, and, frankly, bore them. The 
Superior Student Program was designed 
to alter this situation with the hope that 
by so doing the drop-out rate of superior 
students would be reduced and the per- 
formance of all such students would be 
improved. 
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THE PROGRAM 


Entering freshmen were selected for 
the Program principally on the basis of 
College Entrance Examination Board 
scores and high school performance, the 
primary stress being on the former. In 
general a total of 1250 on the two parts 
of the College Board test was required. 

The selected students were placed in 
special classes of the four basic freshman 
subjects: mathematics, chemistry, graphic 
science and English. The classes in Eng- 
ish and graphic science, which were 
taught by selected instructors, were mod- 
ified versions of the regular first-semester 
freshman courses from which some rou- 
tine review material was eliminated and 
in which students studied some topics 
not ordinarily taken up. In these two 
sections students were encouraged to do 
some independent study and were per- 
mitted a greater degree of freedom than 
usual in planning their own work. In 
chemistry the superior student group 
was placed in an already existing ac- 
celerated course which covered the first 
year's work in one semester. During the 
second semester they began physics, 
normally not begun until the sophomore 
year. In mathematics, the students were 
given advanced placement; that is, they 
were placed in a special section of the 
regular second-semester course. 

The acceleration feature of the mathe- 
matics course was not successful. Ap- 
proximately half way through the semes- 
ter it became obivous that the majority 
of the students were not succeeding, and 
appropriate adjustments were made. 

It is difficult to say with certainty why 
the accelerated mathematics program 
failed. The students should have been 
capable of such work; their average on 
the mathematics part of the CEEB ap- 
titude test was 700, and several of them 
had had special mathematics courses in 
high school, Apparently one of the 
troubles was that in high school they had 





had insufficient drill in mathematical 
manipulation; hence they were not able 
to maintain the faster pace of the college 
course. 

A valuable by-product of the Program 
was the fact that, because they were in a 
special group, the students received 
much more individual attention than they 
otherwise would have had. As a result, 
their problems came to light earlier and 
remedial steps could be taken. Indeed, 
one of the most heartening experiences 
in the Program was that two outstanding 
students who were failing at midterm 
were helped by special and prompt 
counselling. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE 


Although it is still too early to draw 
any definite conclusions, one significant 
feature of student performance at the 
end of the first semester can be noted. 
None of the students in the lowest third 
of the group had been in the top ten 


percent of their high school graduating 
classes although their CEEB aptitude 
scores averaged 1323, placing them na- 
tionally in the upper one percent of high 
school graduates. Of the upper third of 
the group, on the other hand, which av- 
eraged only 1303 on the same CEEB 
tests, all but two had graduated in the 
upper five percent of their high school 
classes. 

The foregoing data seem to indicate 
that CEEB aptitude scores by themselves 
are poor predictors of success in this 


type of program. Their chief use may 
rather be as a basis for a performance 
standard by which to evaluate the high 
school record. When the actual high 
school academic performance is up to or 
above that standard, the prognosis for 
success would be good; when below, 
unfavorable. 


SPILL-OVER 


When the Program was first conceived, 
it had been hoped that it might serve 
as a pilot project for the regular cur- 
riculum. This has actually happened 
sooner than was expected. One of the 
experimental features of the Superior 
Student Program was the introduction 
of the first semester of physics (normally 
taught in the sophomore year) into the 
second semester of the freshman year. 
This change required some rearrange- 
ment of the mathematics sequence, but 
permitted the inclusion of an additional 
course in which concepts of modern 
physics could be presented. This ar- 
rangement worked so well that at a 
recent meeting, the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Engineering voted to have all 
students begin physics in the second 
semester of the freshman year. By means 
of a cooperative arrangement between 
the Departments of Physics and Applied 
Mathematics, mathematical material 
which was ordinarily considered as pre- 
requisite to the physics work will in the 
future be presented concurrently with 
the physics material. 





Students admitted to the School of Engineering at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
may receive full credit for all advanced courses taken in high school and may as a re- 
sult begin as sophomores. The undergraduate program also provides for acceleration, 
and an undergraduate who has completed the requirements for the B.S. prior to the 
end of four years can take graduate courses for credit towards a master’s degree. 

The program is set up to account for wide interests in major fields of study and is 
flexible enough to cover the entire spectrum of engineering. The first two years provide 
for a firm grounding in the sciences and mathematics, and each student must take a 
comprehensive group of courses in the liberal arts and English centered around the 
Contemporary Civilization and Humanities series given in Columbia College. 





Honors and the Improvement of Teaching 
Ford Grant Programs 


An ICSS Report 


Honors work is tied in with a number 
of new three-year master’s degree pro- 
grams supported by grants from the Ford 
Foundation. The programs are designed 
to meet the demand for qualified college 
and secondary school teachers. 

For the secondary school programs 
a grant of $1,844,200 was made in April 
1961 for a cooperative undertaking by 
four universities in upstate New York.’ 
Each of the universities will select a 
group of able students who will take 
part in experimental programs during 
their junior, senior and fifth years of 
college. Formal courses in education 
will be replaced by independent study, 
tutorial and Honors work, and “blocked” 
studies. Students will be expected to 
have had a strong liberal education and 
a major concentration in a teaching sub- 
ject. Emphasis will be placed on self- 
study, close relation of professional stud- 
ies with allied disciplines, waiving of 
unnecessary requirements, and rigor and 
vitality in professional training. On 
each campus, specialists in the disciplines 
allied to secondary school teaching will 
be asked to join with education staff 
members in cooperative efforts to design 
teacher education programs of maximum 
challenge and effectiveness. The four 
universities will exchange views and 
efforts, conduct studies and evaluations 


of the respective programs, work togeth- 
er in thorough review of teacher educa- 
tion, develop joint tests and other in- 
struments, and pool ideas in the effort 
to improve national practice. 

For the improvement of college teach- 
ing the Foundation made grants totaling 
$3,733,000 to twenty-one universities— 
fourteen in July 1960° and seven in 
April 1961. 

In setting up these programs for col- 
lege teachers the concern of the Founda- 
tion* and the universities was not only 
with increasing the number of M.A.’s 
prepared for college teaching but with 
insuring the high quality of the candi- 
dates and the programs. To achieve this 
objective, candidates are to be highly 
selected and offered work “equivalent to 
an Honors program.” 

In order to keep the programs from 
being restricted to those who cannot 
hope to aspire to a higher degree, they 
will be so designed that students may 
continue on to the Ph.D. without loss of 
time. In fact, by requiring two lan- 
guages at completion of the M.A. re- 
quirements and even, in some cases, de- 
signing the work so that the final exam- 
ination for the M.A. also serves as the 
qualifying examination for the Ph.D., 
many of the programs hope to facilitate 
attainment of the doctorate. 


1The Universities of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Cornell. 
2Brown, Indiana, Kansas State, New York, St. Louis, Stanford and Tufts Universities and the Universities of 
California (Santa Barbara), Cincinnati, Iowa, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina (Woman’s College), and 


Washington. 


3Stetson and Vanderbilt Universities and the Universities of Florida, Louisville, Michigan, New Mexico, and 


Utah. 


4The rationale and general outlines of the programs were explained by Oliver C. Carmichael, consultant, Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, in an article entitled ““A Three-Year Master’s Degree Beginning with the Junior 
Year in College,” The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XXXI, No. 3 (March 1960), pp. 123-132. See also 
his address on the same subject published in Faculty Preparation and Orientation: Proceedings of a Regional Con- 
ference Sponsored by the New England Board of Higher Education (Ed. John Gustad; Winchester, Mass.: 


NEBHE, 1960), pp. 65-72. 
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The indication that the programs 
would have an Honors approach is, of 
course, of great interest to the ICSS. 
It has been obvious to us that Honors 
programs do generate the kind of climate 
which motivates good students to con- 
tinue their education beyond the B.A. 
degree. Further evidence that they do 
so is contained in the study by Donald 
Thistlethwaite reported in the last issue 
of The Superior Student and is sup- 
ported by the comments on graduate 
fellowships published elsewhere in this 
issue. 


We also believe that Honors programs 
can play a large part in the recruitment 
of college teachers. As Martin Trow’ 
has observed, “in our best colleges, col- 
lege teaching appeals to the best stu- 
dents” while in other institutions it is 
the less able, less bold and less imagin- 
ative students who in a kind of “nega- 
tive selection” choose college teaching.° 
Institutions in which positive selection 
takes place are most likely, according to 
Trow, to be those which “(a) project 
a strong image of serious intellectual and 
aesthetic purposes and which (b) pen- 
etrate the student subcultures, so that 
in large degree they, or at least some of 
them, become the carriers or transmis- 
sion belts for the highest values of aca- 
demic life, and where for some students 
the anticipatory socialization to college 
teaching actually goes on.” 

It is just these conditions which Hon- 
ors programs at their best are designed 
to foster. In institutions where negative 
selection tends to occur, they can re- 
verse the process by establishing the 


condition for positive selection. And in 
every institution they increase the op- 
portunities for projecting a favorable 
image of intellectual and academic life 
to all students. 

The success of the several Ford grant 
programs, as well as all Honor programs, 
in providing an increasing number of 
able recruits for college teaching will 
be watched with great interest. In par- 
ticular, it will be important to determine 
whether programs which treat as a 
single academic unit the three years from 
the junior year through completion of 
the M.A. are more successful than the 
traditional separate undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

The details of the Ford grant pro- 
grams are now being worked out, mak- 
ing it premature to say just how they 
will differ from the traditional approach.® 
The directions the innovations will take 
are, however, clearly discernible both in 
the features common to all the programs 
and in the special arrangements adopted 
by several of them. 

The common features, previously list- 
ed in the newsletter,’ can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Selection of outstanding students. 
2. Establishment of a planned se- 
quence of courses from the junior year 
through the first year of graduate 
school, with the last two undergradu- 
ate years equivalent to or part of the 

Honors program.”° This involves close 

cooperation between the undergradu- 

ate and graduate schools with, in most 
cases, provision for admission to grad- 
uate courses during the senior year. 


5Staff member, Center for the Study of Higher Education, Berkeley. 
6Faculty Supply, Demand and Recruitment: Proceedings of a Regional Conference Sponsored by the New 
Board of Higher Education (Ed. John Gustad; Winchester, Mass.: NEBHE, 1959), p. 63. 


TIbid., p. 69. 


8The ICSS requested information about its program from each institution receiving a grant last year, par- 
ticularly on the relationship between the program and any existing or proposed Honors program. The remainder 
of this report is based on the replies received and on a Ford Foundation mimeographed statement describing all 
of the programs, including those for which grants were made in April of this year. There has not been time, 


however, to obtain direct reports on the latter. 
®October 1960, 26. 


10Twelve of the twenty-one recipient institutions have explicitly related their M.A. programs to Honors. See 


the listing below. 
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8. Emphasis on independent study 5. Seminars on higher education, 
and early research opportunities. usually in the senior year, with op- 

4. Completion of at least one of the portunities for practice teaching un- 
languages for the Ph.D. prior to the der supervision in the first graduate 
B.A. and the second prior to the M.A. year. 


Special Features of Ford Grant Programs 


BROWN UNIVERSITY? (Frank M. Stewart)" 


Brown begins recruitment for the special program in the senior year of secondary 
school when candidates for admission are informed of the plan. If qualified, they are 
identified upon admission as “pre-Honors candidates.” In order to qualify, a student has 
to rank in the upper half of the entering class, be able to undertake second-year work in 
a foreign language upon entrance to college, and have demonstrated his ability to pur- 
sue serious scholarship. The pre-Honors students are given opportunity for independent 
work, reading, laboratory experiments, and the writing of critical papers. 

In the junior and senior years the candidate is under the supervision of an Honors 
director—a senior faculty member in close contact with the graduate school. Because of 
this thorough preparation, Brown believes that the graduate year should stress, much more 
emphatically than the usual initial graduate year, independent study and introduction to re- 
search. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY® (Warner O. Chapman) 


The program, begun in the College of Arts and Sciences and in the Schools of Education 
and Music, will build on the “Foundations for College Program” and the underclass Hon- 
ors Program.’* Students will participate in one or more interdepartmental Honors semin- 
ars. In connection with the seminar on college. teaching, students will observe classes of 
first-rate teachers and discuss with them their attitudes toward college teaching. The sum- 
mer between the junior and senior years will be devoted to a research project under the 
supervision of a faculty adviser. 

“The greatest and possibly most significant impact of the program,” according to the 
director, “lies in the demonstration to the superior student of faculty interest in him and 
his future and in the encouragement of that student to contemplate graduate study and a 
college teaching career as distinct and achievable goals.” 


> 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA® (Richard Wilmeth) 


Almost all participants in the program will be Honors students. The Advisory Board 
includes representatives from the Graduate Council. The examination for the M.A. degree 
may serve as the Ph.D. qualifying examination. Senior tuition scholarships and graduate 
fellowships are available. 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY® (William T. Doherty, Jr.) 


The first two years of this five-year program will include a number of specially de- 
signed core-courses in the liberal arts, some of which have already been established. Screen- 
ing at the beginning of the third year will include a comprehensive psychological evaluation. 


®The asterisk indicates that the institution has explicitly related its M.A. program to its Honors program. 

11Directors of the program or persons from whom information may be obtained are in parentheses. 

12“Foundations” is a summer program for talented college-bound high school students. See THE SUPER- 
IOR STUDENT (February 1960) 17. 

18See the note on Honors developments at Indiana in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (April 1961) 30. 





After selecting his major, a student will be assigned as a research apprentice to a faculty 
member in his field to enable him to acquire research experience. This will also initiate 
his training as a teacher. Actual instructional responsibilities will gradually be increased until 
in his final semester the student will assume full responsibility for a standard departmental 
course. Twenty-two students, six juniors, four sophomores, and twelve freshmen have begun 
the program. All but two are enrolled in the Honors Program of the School of Arts and 
Sciences. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN® (Allan O. Pfnister) 


The program, involving six neighboring liberal arts colleges, is designed to improve 
the preparation for teachers employed in the junior colleges and to help supply such teach- 
ers in adequate numbers and with sufficient scholarly distinction to meet the needs of the 
state. Counselors will encourage superior students to undertake Ph.D. work. The coopera- 
tive program will be operated through the Center for the Study of Higher Education and 
will be related to the Honors Program in the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI® (Edward M. Palmquist) 


Only students in the upper fifteen percent of their class are admitted to the three- 
year master’s program, whether entering as freshmen or as graduates of junior colleges. The 
degree to be awarded at the end of three years will be an M.A. or M.S. “with Honors.”™* 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE® (John T. Holden) 


Students are selected while in high school and enter the five-year program as fresh- 
men. In his last three years the student will be expected to participate in some actual class- 
room teaching each semester under the supervision of an experienced professor. The stu- 
dent’s responsibilities in the classroom will gradually be increased until, in the last year, 
he will be given every, opportunity to handle a full class by himself—still, however, under 
careful supervision. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO® (Dudley Wynn) 


This program recruits three-year teacher training students from two different sources: 
1) It reaches into the high schools to select superior students before graduation. These stu- 
dents pursue a sequence of Honors courses and receive counseling during the first two col- 
lege years to prepare them for entering the three-year teacher training program in their jun- 
ior year. 2) The University also admits to the program students from junior colleges who 
have completed two years in Honors courses. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY (E. L. McAdam, Jr.) 


Graduate advisers will approve programs in advance and therefore virtually guarantee 
admission to Graduate School to any student who finishes the first two years satisfactorily. 
Graduate fellowships are available. A brochure on the program has been prepared. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY® (M. B. McNamee, S.J.) 


Except in special cases participation in the lower division Honors Program will be re- 
quired for admission to the program. The Honors Council is on the Honors M.A. Com- 
mittee. The present senior project will be the start of the master’s thesis. 


14See note below, page 28. 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY® (James P. Thurber, Jr.) 


The program is restricted to students of German, Japanese and Chinese. Students may 
participate in the Stanford Overseas Program. 


STETSON UNIVERSITY® (Wohn A. Hague) 


A student selected for the Stetson program takes special Honors courses during his 
junior year. In his senior year he is assigned to assist a professor in research and teaching. 
He also will write an essay which will serve as the nucleus of his master’s thesis. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY (Paul H. Wolverton) 


The program, called M.A. in Humanistic Studies, involves seven humanities depart- 
ments. An interdisciplinary seminar on the “Civilization of the Renaissance” will be re- 
quired of all students. (An Honors program is under consideration at Tufts.) 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH®® (Jack Adamson) 


An Honors program is provided especially in areas essential to graduate studies and a 
special degree of M.A. or M.S. “with Honors” has been established for students who suc- 
cessfully complete the program. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON®”*® (William L. Phillips) 


The program is being conducted in cooperation with other colleges and universities 
in the Northwest. Students will complete their programs, worked out in consultation with 
the University, at their undergraduate institution and then enter the University of Washing- 
ton Graduate School. Pregraduate assistantships and graduate fellowships are available. 





A VISITING HONORS PROFESSOR’ 


During the fall semester 1960 David Hawkins of the Department of Philosophy 
at the University of Colorado was a Visiting Professor in the Honors Program at the 
University of North Carolina. He comments as follows on his experience: 

Last year the North Carolina Honors Program introduced a Freshman Collo- 
quium under Maurice Natanson, of the Department of Philosophy. This fall there 
were four such groups, two for freshmen, one for sophomores, and one for juniors 
and seniors. I was involved in all of them. 

No one can claim to be an expert in the colloquium technique, but after 
several years of it at Colorado I had a good basis for comparison. There were 
many good and lively students involved and they showed the usual gain of com- 
petence and confidence in handling a reading and free-discussion procedure. 

I have the impression that North Carolina is pretty firmly committed to the 
expansion of Honors work in its curriculum. An unusual number of students are 
from mathematics and science, a fact possibly not unconnected with the field of the 
Honors director, Edward A. Cameron, of the Department of Mathematics. Classics, 
strong at North Carolina, was also conspicuous, and again Charles Henderson, Jr., 
of that department was heavily involved as secretary to the Honors Council and 
principal student adviser. The moral for involving uninvolved departments is 
easily extracted. 

~~ 5A new Honors Program has just been adopted at Utah. 
16See the note on the new Honors Program at Washington in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (April 1961) 30. 
1We call attention to the note on the visiting Honors professorships at the University of Michigan in the 
April 1961 newsletter (page 30) and to the account in this issue of the Wesleyan visiting professorships (page 11). 


This is a practice which might well be more widely encouraged. The ICSS requests that it be informed of all 
such appointments so that announcements may be made in the newsletter. 
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Honors Programs and Woodrow Wilson Graduate Fellowships 


The importance of such fellowship programs as the Woodrow Wilson was ex- 
plained in letters addressed to the Ford Foundation by two members of the ICSS 
Executive Committee. Selections from their letters follow: 


R. E. JOHNSON, Director, University Honors Programs, University of Illinois 


At least on this campus most of the graduate fellowships emphasize research, and seem 
to attach little if any importance to the recruitment of college teachers, except insofar as the 
implicit assumption is made that most people with the Ph.D. degree will become teachers. 
The Woodrow Wilson Fellowships explicitly emphasize the need for teachers, and so are of 
great help to the administrators trying to recruit teachers. 

Most fellowships emphasize research potential in a specific subject. The Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowships make clear the value of all around scholarship and character, and the candi- 
dates respond very favorably to this approach. Many able freshmen and sophomores, such 
as we have in our Honors programs, have never given much thought to the teaching pro- 
fession. The Woodrow Wilson Fellowships are a concrete symbol that the profession is 
thought by an important national foundation to be very important. To win a fellowship 
is a real honor. There are enough Woodrow Wilson Fellowships so that, once nominated, a 
student has a fair chance of winning an award. This is in very considerable contrast to 
other awards of great prestige such as the Rhodes Scholarships, which are limited in num- 
ber. My firm belief, is that the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships have been a great help in a 
very pressing problem—the recruitment of college teachers. My hope is that they wil] become 
a permanent part of the American academic scene on at least their present scale. 





DUDLEY WYNN, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of New Mexico 


As one who has been extremely interested in trying to develop a program here for 
able students and as a member of the regional selection committee for the Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship Program, I have had a great deal of opportunity to observe the close 
relationship between undergraduate Honors programs, the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program, and the whole business of recruitment for college teaching. Here’s how it works, 
as I see it. 

Students in an Honors program see college teaching in its most attractive aspect and 
also often get some slight apprenticeship as teachers and researchers. Honors graduates are 
‘naturals’ as candidates for Wilson Fellowships. A well-publicized and carefully organized 
campus effort to get good nominations for the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships draws attention 
to college teaching and its rewards. The obvious enthusiasm of the already-converted 
Honors students sparks the whole process. Not only the winners of Wilson Fellowships are 
benefited; many candidates who are unsuccessful in the Wilson competition still go on to 
graduate school, and almost all of them get aid. 

Let me take our comparatively small institution as an example. We have seven Wilson 
fellows elected this year. Of these seven students, five come from the group of fifteen 
seniors who will be the first ever to complete our four-year General Honors requirements. 
With the spark supplied by these students, our faculty nominated twenty-eight students for 
Wilson Fellowships. Counting the seven successful Wilson fellows, I estimate that about 
eighteen of the twenty-eight will wind up in graduate school, seven in the top graduate 
schools, about five in the next-to-top graduate schools, and four to six in lesser graduate 
schools. This institution will send to graduate school with sufficient subsidy more than 
twice as many students as actually get Wilson Fellowships. Although I haven’t any figures 
to support the statement, I believe we are sending to graduate school many more students in 
proportion to the number of graduating seniors than we did only four or five years ago. 
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Graduate Fellowship Awards 





to Honors Students 





Honors Directors’ Reports 


The ICSS recently requested Honors 
directors of longer established programs 
to supply information on current grad- 
uate awards and available evidence on 
the impact of their Honors program on 
the number of such awards. So many 
programs are in their first stages or of 
such short duration that this exploration 
may be premature. We recognize more- 
over that care must be exercised in draw- 
ing inferences from correlations between 
the introduction of Honors programs and 
increases in the number of awards, How- 


and if comparable institutions without 
Honors programs do not show similar 
increases, this would be a significant 
factor in the evaluation of Honors pro- 
grams. The data thus far received are 
neither extensive nor complete enough 
for statistical analysis, but we reproduce 
below selections from some of the replies 
to our inquiry. 

For purposes of any future evaluation 
of the impact of Honors programs on 
graduate study and awards, we urge 
Honors directors to keep records on the 
post-graduate plans of their Honors stu- 
dents and on all graduate fellowships and 
special recognition given to students in 
their institutions, noting in particular any 
significant changes in the proportion of 
awards going to Honors and non-Honors 


ever, if there should be such correlations students. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Of our fifteen Woodrow Wilson Fellowship awards since the Honors Program was 
inaugurated in 1955, thirteen were made to Honors candidates. It is clear that Honors 
candidates fare much better than non-Honors candidates on our campus, but has the ex- 
istence of the Honors Program actually increased the awards? It is difficult to answer this 
question because of the increase in the number of Fellowships awarded over the years since 
the Woodrow Wilson Program was expanded in 1952 to cover the country. We received 
two awards in each of the years 1953, 1954 and 1957. In 1958 we received an addi- 
tional award, but by then five times as many awards as in 1953 were being made nation- 
ally. Since 1958 we have generally met with fair success with Woodrow Wilsons for a public 
college of our size in the South, but we have worked much harder on Woodrow Wilsons 
than earlier. However, the competition for Woodrow Wilsons is becoming increasingly se- 
vere, with the number of nominees probably increasing more rapidly than the number of 
awards. Therefore, the Honors Program may be helping us a great deal. 

The Chairman of the Regional Committee for Woodrow Wilsons has told me that the 
Committee is interested in our Honors candidates. This year we received five awards in- 
stead of two back in the days when there was no Honors Program; yet in view of the vari- 
ables that I have mentioned, it is difficult to say at this point that the Honors Program has 
actually increased the awards although we should very much like to think so. 


Harold D. Hantz, Coordinator of Honors 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Eight of our eleven current Woodrow Wilson winners have done Honors work at Brook- 
lyn College, one of them as early as the freshman year, two in the sophomore year and the 
rest in the junior year. 

Naphtali Lewis, Coordinator, College Honors Program 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

All but one of our major fellowship winners this year were Honors students and nearly 
all of them have been in the Program since the freshman year. There were ten Woodrow 
Wilsons, two Fulbrights, one Marshall and two Danforths, one of which went to a non- 
Honors student. Each of the twelve students in the Senior Colloquium won some major 
graduate award. Walter D. Weir, Director of Honors 


UNIVERSTIY OF ILLINOIS 


Your inquiry finds the University of Illinois at a low ebb with respect to off-campus 
awards. The table below is self-explanatory. 


Off-Campus Awards to Undergraduates at the University of Illinois 
1959-60 1960-61 
Fulbright 14 17 


Woodrow Wilson 12 7 
Marshall 1 0 
Rhodes 0 0 
Danforth 2° 2° 


NSF (Total) 50° 34* 
*Numbers not verified. 


Because of this situation, the university administration has decided to make the University 
Honors Programs a central office for information and for matching our students to appro- 
priate awards. Our first class of James Scholars was selected in September 1959, and there- 
fore it is a little early to tell whether or not our Honors programs can improve the pres- 
ent situation. R. E. Johnson, Director, University Honors Programs 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Indiana University received nine Woodrow Wilson awards in 1961, five of which went 
to students who are enrolled in departmental Honors programs. 
The record for previous years is as follows: 
Number Number 
Year of Fellowships in Honors Programs 
1953 2 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957* 
1958 
1959 
1960 
®The current Superior Student Honors Program became effective in 1957. The Freshman-Sophomore Superior Student 
Program in several departments and an earlier Honors Program in several others antedated 1957 and is reflected in 
these results. 


AWANOOCCO 


In the Rhodes competition we have not placed one of our graduates for five years, but 

for both the current year and last year all of our nominees (five) were Honors students. 
Warner O. Chapman, Chairman, University Honors Committee 
E. R. Wicker, Chairman, College of Arts and Sciences Honors Committee 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Of the eleven Woodrow Wilson Fellowships won here this spring, eight went to stu- 
dents who are completing Honors degrees. Our program is still quite young, especially at the 
upperclass level. We expect to have only eighteen Honors graduates this June; so it is per- 
haps premature to generalize. Rhodes Dunlap, Director of Honors 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The kind of correlation which yo solicit is by no means easy to make, but it seems 
evident that our Honors Program has resulted in a most significant increase in the number 
of top awards that have gone to our graduating seniors. Take, first, our record in Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships. As a simple list, it looks like this: 


Number Number 

Year of Fellowships in Honors Program® 

1954** 1 0 

1955 0 

1956 

1957 0 

'woe°** 2t 

1959 9 

1960 13tT 

1961 W8ttt 
*Started 1955. 


®°First year in which Woodrow Wilson Fellowships were awarded on a national scale, with ninety-five awards 
being made. 

®®°First year in which more than a thousand awards were made. 

+Completed degree work in three years. 

+tIncluding eight who participated from their first day as freshmen. 

tttIncluding twelve who participated from their first day as freshmen. 


With regard to Rhodes Scholarships, the story is not quite as easy to substantiate but it 
nevertheless seems palpably clear that something has happened to our good undergraduate 
students. Prior to the inception of the Honors Program in 1955, the last award had been 
made in 1952. We now have had a Rhodes Scholar each year for the past three years, in each 
instance a student who had participated to the fullest in the Honors Program. 

With regard to the Danforth Fellowships, we had two winners in 1960, and we have 
three (the maximum possible in any institution) this year, all five products of the Honors 


Program. Francis H. Heller, Associate Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Since our Honors Program is now in its fourth year, the currently graduating seniors are 
the first group eligible for a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. Of the twenty students receiv- 
ing fellowships, eighteen are pertinent to your query; two of the fellows graduated in June 
1959 and are either in military service or in commerce. Fourteen of the eighteen seniors who 
entered as freshmen in 1957 are in the Honors Program. On the list of alternates (Honor- 
able Mention) of the twenty-four University of Michigan students, twenty are in the Honors 
Program. 

The figures for 1961-62 do not depart significantly from previous totals. (Eighteen fellows 
in 1960, seventeen fellows in 1959). Although it is too soon for us to correlate the number 
of awards with the Honors Program, our selection process for Honors is seemingly vindi- 
cated. I might also point out that it is evident that a large increment of students in Honors 
is steering in the direction of college teaching. 

A review of the NSF roster of Level I Fellowships indicates that of the fourteen Uni- 
versity of Michigan winners all but two, who are in the Engineering College, are in the 
Honors Program. Of course, the basis of selection for NSF is grade-point average, requir- 
ing no interview or display of versatility or knowledge in some depth of disciplines not 
necessarily related to the field of concentration. If the coincidence here demonstrates any- 
thing at all it shows that our initial selection for Honors was sound. 


Otto G. Graf, Director, Honors Council 





MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


From 1955 through 1958 Michigan State University had a total of four successful 
Woodrow Wilson candidates. In the fall of 1959, the Honors College graduated its first 
class. In the three years, 1959-61, Michigan State University has had a total of thirty 
successful Woodrow Wilson candidates; twenty-eight of these were Honors College stu- 
dents. It seems that there is some correlation between the existence of the Honors Col- 
lege and the rather remarkable and precipitous rise in the number of successful candidates. 
This is not entirely accidental: the students receive constant notice of fellowships of this 
kind through the Honors College bulletin and other sources emanating from the Honors 
College, and all the advisers are asked by the Honors College Office to nominate highly 
qualified students. It is perhaps of more importance that many of our students who now 
have opportunities for tutorials and serve as undergraduate research assistants have decid- 
ed as a result of these experiences to enter college teaching. 

Stanley Idzerda, Director, Honors College 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


All students who received Woodrow Wilson awards this year at the University of Mis- 
souri were Honors students, and all who received awards the previous year were Honors 
students. We are exceedingly proud of this, because only a few years ago our Honors Program 
was a very limited one, and those who received such awards usually had not followed 
an Honors Program. Since our total number of Woodrow Wilson and Fullbright awards has 
gone up, we naturally conclude that our Honors Program has had a vital part in making 
this possible. W. Francis English, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


Counting the academic year of the election of candidates, the all-time number of Uni- 
versity of New Mexico students who had won Woodrow Wilson Fellowships through 1958- 
59 was five. In 1959-60 four were appointed from the University of New Mexico, and in 
1960-61 seven have just been elected. 

I hope it is significant that 1960-61 is also the first year in which we are graduating stu- 
dents who have been through the full four-year Honors Program. 

The Honors Program alone probably does not deserve credit for this recent improvement 
in the record. The augmented program of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation began in 1957. 
Since that time we have had a faculty committee which has been very alert in the recruit- 
ment of students. 

It is almost certainly significant that of the seven students just elected to Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships this year, five are graduating with General Honors, two of these five 
are graduating cum laude and three are graduating magna cum laude in General Studies. 


Dudley Wynn, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


We have nothing to report on fellowships granted to University of Oregon students 
this year. The Honors College has not been in operation long enough for it to receive 
blame or credit for results in this direction. As a matter of fact, this is a rather barren year 
for the University of Oregon for fellowship grants. We received no Woodrow Wilson fellow- 
ships, and it appears there will be fewer Fulbrights than usual. 

This, of course, is a matter we will be watching closely over the next few years. We 
will compile the data for the last five years or so and compare them with the next five years, 
and keep our fingers crossed. H. T. Koplin, Director, Honors College 
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THE PEACE CORPS APPEALS 
TO HONORS PROGRAMS 


The following letter was recently sent to a number of Honors directors by Wil- 
liam Haddad, Peace Corps director of planning and evaluation under R. Sargent 
Shriver. We are bringing it to the attention of our readers at this time so that those 
who may wish to cooperate will be further alerted to take appropriate steps now or 
in the fall. 


I am writing you at the suggestion of J. W. Cohen, Director of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Committee on the Superior Student, to enlist your help in bringing our Peace 
Corps program to the attention of the Honors student. 

The qualities we seek in a Volunteer are familiar to you. Our Volunteer must not 
only be dedicated, patriotic and courageous, but mature, stable and have a needed 
skill or talent. He or she must have an inquiring mind and a strong intellect. The 
Volunteer will be asked to do hard work, sometimes dangerous work. There will be 
no pay and no luxuries. But there will be the satisfaction of having helped one’s 
country at a critical point in history. There will also be the broadened horizon of hav- 
ing learned about another culture in an intimate and personal way. 

I know it is late in the school year to reach the Honors student, but we hope that 
you may still have the time to call the Honors student together this year and pass 
on the enclosed information about the Peace Corps.’ We are interested in hearing 
from you about the questions they ask. We would also welcome your suggestions on 
how to reach effectively each Honors student with an interest in our work. 

Like you, we believe that within the Honors program are the best people this 
nation has developed. They have the high motivation, intelligence and willingness 
to serve that we hope will come to characterize our program as it has yours. 


Like Mr. Haddad, we assume that inthe group of approximately twenty thou- 
sand Honors students in the country Peace Corps authorities could find outstanding 
Volunteers. There has been effective utilization of students returning from junior 
year abroad and other foreign study programs to the advantage of the Honors pro- 
gram and the entire campus. It can be anticipated that returning Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers will also add a new dimension to the life of youth on and off the campus. 
Honors directors may wish to explore ways of relating this new challenge to their pro- 
grams. It could help to intensify student motivation and sense of service. Your ideas 
and suggestions would be welcomed by the ICSS and undoubtedly by the Peace 


Corps. 


1Requests for information should be sent to the Peace Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 





AN ALL-OHIO CONFERENCE 


ON HONORS 
May 6, 196] 


An All-Ohio Conference on Honors 
was convened by Kent State University 
with the cooperation of the ICSS.* James 
Karge Olsen, director of the Kent Honors 
Program, was chairman. Over fifty rep- 
resentatives from Ohio colleges and uni- 
versities were in attendance.’ Also pres- 
ent were Stanley F. Salwak, associate 
director of the Committee on Institution- 
al Cooperation of the Council of Ten and 
the University of Chicago, and R. E. 
Johnson, director, University Honors 
Programs, University of Illinois, who rep- 
resented the ICSS and gave the main 
conference address on “Problems of an 
All-University Honors Program.” He 
stressed the need to extend Honors pro- 
grams to all colleges on the campus and 
the perplexing problems of faculty, ad- 
ministrative and student attitudes attend- 
ant on doing so. He spoke of breaking 
down barriers to communication be- 
tween departments and between liberal 
arts and professional schools, of utilizing 
vocational motivation and of countering 
the over-emphasis on the trade-outlook 
and aptitude tests. The challenge, he 
said, is to “make undergraduates in all 
schools feel that they are a part of a 
continuous and important process of 
transmitting our culture from one gener- 
ation to the next, and improving it in 
the process.”® 

Although the three panels in the 


day-long conference were devoted re- 
spectively, to the Honors Student, Hon- 
ors Instruction, and Evaluation and Ad- 
ministration of Honors Programs, the ab- 
sence of sharp demarcation among them 
makes a general summary preferable. 

The importance of institutionalizing 
Honors programs was a recurrent theme. 
Programs, it was contended, will not be 
lasting if they rest on a “labor of love.” 
An institution which recognizes its obli- 
gations to the superior student must es- 
tablish a permanent Honors organiza- 
tion and make adequate budgetary al- 
locations and load allowances for those 
involved. 

Because many state colleges and uni- 
versities are required to maintain open 
admissions, they are under the greatest 
obligation to provide special programs 
for their superior students. Only thus 
can they equalize the opportunities of- 
fered at private colleges with restrictive 
admission policies. Separate physical fa- 
cilities for the program as well as special 
curricula contribute to the desired result. 

The difficulties of the Honors director’s 
position came up for analysis. He must 
come from and be identified with the 
faculty, and yet many of his decisions 
must be taken from an administrative 
perspective. He must present the needs 
of the program to the administrators, 
convince them of its worth, and, at the 


1The ICSS wishes to reiterate its readiness to cooperate with any school, group of schools, or educational 
associations which wish to hold a conference on Honors or include a session on Honors in a general conference. 

2University of Akron, Antioch College, Baldwin-Wallace College, Bowling Green State University, Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Central State College, University of Dayton, Hiram College, John Carroll University, Kent 
State University, Marietta College, Miami University, Ohio State University and Ohio University. 





8Copies of the add 


are available from the ICSS office. 
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same time, justify to the faculty the limi- 
tations imposed by administrative exi- 
gencies. 

In the discussion of Honors instruc- 
tion, the emphasis was on flexibility and 
independent study, a reflection of the 
experience of the many small colleges 
present. 

The importance of an early beginning 
of Honors work, preferably at the fresh- 
man level, was another recurrent theme; 
but provision for the transfer student— 
coming with greater frequency to the 
large university—was noted as a special 


grams based on the preceding consider- 
ations are to endure and develop, there 
must be sound evaluation based on a 
clear conception of purposes and stand- 
ards. An institution may be motivated 
to inaugurate a program on such purely 
subjective grounds as the desire to keep 
in academic fashion or in order to at- 
tract and hold better students. These 
are not objectives in terms of which any 
meaningful evaluation is possible. Eval- 
uation must seek to reflect the extent of 
the success or failure in attaining such 
high academic goals as dedicated con- 


problem requiring further study. 


cern for ideas and the capacity for inde- 
It was generally agreed that if pro- 


pendent, scholarly achievement. 


notes and comments 


PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The Honors College at the UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, described in a new 
brochure, is a part of the College of Arts and Science. The General Honors aspect, 
open even to students who plan to complete their work in the professional schools, 
includes special sections of introductory courses, an interdepartmental humanities 
course and Honors groups and colloquia. When a student completes the General 
Honors requirements his transcript is marked accordingly. 

There are two types of upperclass departmental Honors programs: a regular two- 
year program leading to a B.A. with Honors and a three-year program leading to an 
M.A. with Honors.* 





® 
An eighty-five page “Book List for Sophomore Summer Reading,” a new booklet 
describing the Honors Program and news that the equivalent of six full-time staff 
positions have been provided for Honors teaching have been received from SIDNEY 
G. HACKER, chairman of the Honors Council at WASHINGTON STATE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


® 
The UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS in collaboration with the UNIVERSITY OF 
COSTA RICA offers a junior year abroad in Costa Rica for qualified students of any 
college or university in the central states area. Information may be obtained from 
FRANCIS H. HELLER, associate dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kansas. 
e 
The College of Liberal Arts at WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY has established a 
Committee on the Superior Student. Its chairman is EMILIE NEWCOMB, Depart- 
ment of English. 
6 
A grant of $10,500 a year for two years has been given to the UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA for its Honors Program by the General Assembly. This amount has been 
matched by a private donor. 


*See above, page 19. 





The Honors Council at the UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS has given de- 
partments sponsoring individual Honors projects complete latitude in the formulation of 
a student’s senior year program. 

e 


A sophomore Honors course in physical science is being offered at WESTERN 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY as part of a two-year Honors sequence in Basic Studies.* 
A report on the course may be obtained from the instructor, HAYM KRUGLAK. 


A new upperclass interdepartmental Honors Program has been inaugurated at 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY with support from the WOODROW WILSON FOUN- 
DATION. The program is organized as a five-semester plan with Honors courses 
in General Studies, Seminars in Comparative Studies, and Independent Study. Plans 
are being made to enlist the interest of parents and the campus community in the 
activities and progress of the students. The director is WILLIAM COUCH, JR. of 
the Department of English. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Pennsylvania) has adopted an upperclass Honors pro- 
gram. Individual programs will be worked out by the student in consultation with his 
Honors committee. Students completing the program will be asked to evaluate it, 
and records on graduates will be kept. 


The School of General Studies, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, has established an 
Honors Council consisting of representatives from eight departments currently en- 
gaged in or considering initiating Honors work. The director of Honors is ALICE 
G. FREDMAN of the Department of English. 

This year Honors work has been undertaken by two departments. The English 
Department is offering a tutorial as an Honors section for superior students taking the 
second semester of Freshman Composition. It is open to qualified students, regardless 
of intended field of major, and provides the students with an enriched curriculum and 
the opportunity to do more independent and advanced work. The Economics Depart- 
ment is offering a two-semester Honors program for its senior majors. The program 
is a combination of the seminar and tutorial methods. 

For the academic year 1961-62 English and Economics will continue and extend 
their offerings, and new opportunities will be provided by the Departments of Chem- 
istry, Spanish, French, Government and Philosophy. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY has adopted an upperclass Independent Study 
Honors Program to begin next fall. 
e 


An Honors dormitory has been in operation at LAWRENCE COLLEGE for the 
past three years. Selected students live without adult supervision, making their own 
house rules and in general try to provide an atmosphere conducive to study and schol- 
arly conversation. There are occasional meetings with professors and outside visitors 
whom the men invite to the house. 


*See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December 1960) 19. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY last year received a grant of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, the income from which is to be used chiefly to 
enable bright undergraduates to become familiar with research techniques in the 
humanities, the social sciences or the natural sciences. Each participant will either 
aid a professor in his research or carry on a research project under the supervision of 
a professor. 


As a start toward the development of a full Honors program ROOSEVELT UNI- 
VERSITY this spring offered Honors sections in five undergraduate courses and an 
Honors colloquium on “The Human Condition and Industrial Society.” 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES has had an Honors program since 
1958. The Honors student follows the regular curriculum of his elected major during 
his sophomore and junior years, but he is also given time for a carefully organized 
program of extra reading, seminar discussion and critical writing under the super- 
vision of a special faculty Honors Committee. The seminars are led by student chair- 
men under faculty supervision. A junior year abroad (possibly in conjunction with 
Fordham’s European program) is being considered. In his senior year the Honors man 
does research in his own field under the personal direction of a faculty member and 
prepares an M.A.-type dissertation. During the three years of the Program he is also 
required to obtain at least a reading knowledge of one foreign language and to attend 
certain courses in the Fine Arts. The chairman of the Honors Committee is ANTHONY 
F. TURHOLLOW. 

e 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has established an undergraduate program in East 
Asian studies which will include a year of study in the Orient between the sophomore 
and junior years. The five-year program, according to Dean JEREMIAH S. FINCH, 
ive the undergraduate more intensive training in his field than has hitherto been 
le. As a result the student will probably be able to obtain his doctorate in two 
years after completion of the undergraduate program. It is hoped by this plan to inte- 
grate work in a highly specialized field with the regular liberal arts curriculum. 


will 
possi 


PUBLICATIONS 


A brief report has just been published on the experiments in independent study 
conducted at ANTIOCH COLLEGE under the direction of SAMUEL BASKIN, Director 
of Educational Research. The purpose of the experiments has been “to discover ways 
by which students could take a greater share of responsibility for their own education.” 

Commenting on the results to date the report states: 

While it is not clear that the experimental methods will result in a net saving in 
instructional time, for those who have been engaged in the study, this fact in and of 
itself is not the significant point. The real promise of the studies is in the shift they 
may bring with them in the educational orientation of both students and teachers. 
Most importantly, they argue for the far greater use of the student’s own resources 
for learning. They press us to shake ourselves loose from some of our educational 
habits, and they offer new assurances of the unused potential for learning—and one 
that we have hardly begun to tap—that exists within the student himself. 

The experiments on independent study were only one facet of the study and evalu- 
ation of the Antioch educational program made possible by a grant from the CAR- 
NEGIE CORPORATION. A report on these studies entitled Antioch Restudied 1955- 
1960 has been prepared by MORRIS KEETON, director of the study and member of 
the Department of Philosophy. 





Research on the Academically Talented Student is the most recent publication 
of the NEA PROJECT ON THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT. Its pur- 
pose is to provide assistance to persons who are responsible for research on the educa- 
tion of the talented. Basic assumptions and procedural safeguards are suggested with 
respect to research design and a variety of examples of research are reviewed as 
illustrative of sound procedure. A bibliography is included. The pamphlet was edited 
by KENNETH E. ANDERSON, dean, School of Education, University of Kansas. 

Research is featured in another of the Project’s publications, its February 1961 
newsletter, which contains an article by Robert Wilson, professor of Social Sciences, 
Portland State College, entitled “The Structure of the Intellect.” It is a study of the 
nature of giftedness based on J. P. Guilford’s research into the nature of the primary 
mental abilities. Professor Guilford participated in a conference sponsored by the 
N.E.A. on Productive Thinking in Education, held April 27-29 in Washington, D.C. 

Another article, “Analysis of Research on the Education of Gifted Children,” by 
JAMES GALLAGHER, Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, University of 
Illinois, is in the March 1961 newsletter of the North Central Association’s PROJECT 
ON GUIDANCE AND MOTIVATION OF SUPERIOR AND TALENTED STU- 
DENTS. 

e 


The March 1961 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan is devoted to articles on current 
educational research. Of particular interest to readers of this newsletter will be the 
report on the U. S. Office of Education COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM by 
DAVID L. CLARK and WILLIAM R. CARRIKER and the description of PROJECT 
TALENT by DAVID B. ORR. 


The 1961-62 Bulletin of the INSTITUTE OF EUROPEAN STUDIES is devoted 
to a description of the Institute’s new “Paris Honors Program in Contemporary Euro- 
pean Civilization.” It provides American undergraduates with a semester or full year of 
directed study in Europe. Admission is open preferably to sophomores and juniors who 
“are capable of sustained and mature study (as a rule “B” average or better).” For 
further details write OSCAR WM. PERLMUTTER, Program Director, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

@ 

What are the factors which determine the selection of a National Merit Scholar 
from among approximately 10,000 finalists in the annual competition? This question 
is answered in the April 1961 issue of The Merit Scholar, the newsletter of the NA- 
TIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP CORPORATION, on the basis of comments by 
members of the Selection Committee. 


A short account by S. HARVEY CLARKE of a special Honors venture in humanities 
at PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY appeared in the March 1961 issue of the Journal of 
Higher Education. 

® 


Special programs for gifted pupils have demonstrated their value in a five-year 
study conducted by the CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. In a 
comparison of students of comparable ability at all grade levels, it was found that 
gifted students in special programs made significant gains over their counterparts in 
regular classes. A final report, prepared by RUTH A. MARTINSON, Study Project 
Coordinator, and entitled Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils, may be obtained 
from the California State Department of Education in Sacramento. 





The Honors College at MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY publishes a weekly 
two to four-page mimeographed Bulletin. It contains announcements of general interest 
to Honors College students and faculty concerning campus and community events, 
such as lectures, seminars and colloquia, concerts, films, plays, art exhibits, and radio 
and TV programs. It also lists current periodical articles and books of interest, with 


occasional annotations.° 


@ 

Notes on a number of Honors programs are included in the March 1961 ACLS 
Newsletter. These notes, selected from the reports of ACLS regional associates, describe 
programs at the following institutions: the Universities of South Dakota, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Washington and Lee, and Cincinnati, St. Louis University, Emory Uni- 


versity and Occidental College. 


HONORS INVENTORY 
1960-61 Supplement 


Since the publication of the Honors In- 
ventory 1960-61 in the January 1961 issue 
of this newsletter, further questionnaires 
have been received from the institutions 
listed below. (The name in parentheses is 
of the Honors director or responsible 
Honors official.) The information from the 
questionnaires will be published in an In- 
ventory Supplement next fall. Directors 
who have not filled out a questionnaire may 
receive one from the ICSS office. We also 
request that the ICSS be informed of 
changes in programs that would require a 
major revision of the previously published 
Inventory description. 


University of California, Davis (W. F. Dukes) 
University of Cincinnati (James M. Vail) 
Gonzaga University (John P. Leary, S.J.) 
Grinnell College (Joseph D. Danforth) 
Hollins College (M P. Smith) 

oh of the Hol ian (cot R. Delaney, 
S 

College of Idaho (W. E. Wallace) 

Kansas State University, School of Home Eco- 
nomics (Ruth Hoeflin) 

New Mexico State University (Alvin D. Boston 
Oklahoma Baptist University (James R. Scales 
Pacific Union College (R. K. Boyd) 

Quincy College (Titus Ludes, O.F.M.) 

St. Augustine’s College (Joseph Jones, Jr.) 
College of Saint Catherine (Sister M. Rosalie) 
Saint Joseph’s College (E. A. Maziarz) 
College of Saint Teresa ( Elizabeth L. Hollway) 
College of Saint Thomas (W. E. O’Donnell 
Seton Hill College (Sister M. Thecla) 

Troy State College (Ernest D. Riggsby) 
Washington and Lee University ( Willi Ww. 
Pusey ) 


*Just as we went to press, we learned that the University of Kansas will begin publication of a similar 


bulletin next fall. 
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